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Charivaria 


ACCORDING to reports, extensive boned beef supplies are 
expected shortly by the Nazis. Apparently they have 
already decided just where they can bone them from. 


o ° 


The Germans announce that after many adventures the 
Altmark has returned to her home port. 
the journey there was a cer- 
tain amount of apprehension 
when the cargo shifted. 


° ° 


Cobwebs are enormously 
strong, a naturalist tells us. 
But they won’t keep the car 
in the garage once the owner 
has decided that he can 
afford to take it out again. 


°o ° 


“The rolled umbrella only 
flourishes now between the 
City and West End,” ob- 
And between intermediate bus-stops, 





serves a Londoner. 
of course. 
° ° 


Commercial Candour 
“We sincerely trust this information will be of no use to you. 
Assuring you of our best attention at all times.” 
From a Business Letter, 
° ° 


Building-material is rationed. Cuckoos don’t care. 


At one stage of 


The Nazis have been so busy with neutral shipping just 
lately that they’ve barely had time to sink their own. 


°o ° 


A Case for the N.S.P.C.C. 
“ Some take grownups only, others whackyou wees.” 
Schoolgiil’s Essay. 
° ° 


At the time of going to press 
another speech is promised > 
by Hitter. This will make ig 
two. 

° ° 


“The iodine contained in 
shellfish will help to prevent 
a sore throat,” says a doctor. 
But in the best restaurants 
there is little oyster-gargling. 


° ° 





A writer says few men know 
the secret of success. But many have a lurking suspicion 
that it is hard work. 
° ° 


A London bus conductor can _ speak 
languages. He has travelled extensively 
Hampstead route. 


three foreign 
on the West 


° ° 


American circus performers have invented a sign language, 
the letters being denoted by twenty-six acrobatic postures. 
With a little practice it is quite easy to read their writhing. 
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The More it Changes... 


(Being a fanciful forecast of unexpected Cabinet 
sensations in 1955.) 


HUFFLE and cut.” “What, Hildebrand, again! 
You got the Air in 1943 e 
“John has of course the Agricultural brain 
“And William clearly should be left at Sea.” 








” 


“Tom is so sick of being Wool and Steel 
“Spinach and Beans might buck him up a bit. 

Egbert at any rate must have the Seal— 
Co-ordination always keeps him fit.” 





‘We can’t leave Simpson out. He knows too much.” 
“He messed up Shipping but the blame’s not his.” 
“The Board of Education needs his touch 
“Toss me for India, Charlie. Tails it is! 





oe) 


“James is entirely surfeited with Food— 
The Treasury is far more in his line.” 

“IT think I never saw a man so shrewd 
Nor yet so young as James at seventy-nine.” 


“There are twelve thousand sub-departments now 
In which the Board of Maladjustment lives.” 
“Well, George had better keep it anyhow; 
He must have quite twelve thousand relatives.” 


“There are five hundred offices in which 

The Ministry of Odds and Ends holds sway.” 
“Henry is sleeping in a little ditch 

Near Newport, Trumpington.” “ Well, let him stay.” 


“Commerce had best be given to that bloke 
Who had the G.P.O. in ’forty-four.” 
“T say, you fellows, what a fearful joke!— 
We quite forgot to choose a man for War.” 
Evoe. 


Wheels of War 


Musketry—New Style 


UR latest batch of recruits, or young soldiers, or 
Belitiamen, or whatever you like to call them, have 
been having a perfect orgy of musketry. They’re 

now on range practice, and our Captain Bayonet has been 
heard to say theyre getting on so well they'll shoot some- 
body one of these days. There is, in fact, Somebody they 
all want to shoot. 

Yesterday, however, owing to rain they didn’t go to the 
ranges: instead they had what turned out to be one of the 
happiest afternoons the camp has ever known. 

It was the new ‘“Cinematograph Weapon - Training 
Target.” We'd never seen one before, but now everyone 
is living for the next time we’re allowed a go at it. 

To explain it briefly, the target, at the end of a twenty- 
yard indoor range, is a special film screen of two sheets of 
stiff paper with an iron plate a couple of feet further back. 
From behind and above the firing-point a projector throws 
pictures on to the screen, these pictures being films of 
actual operations—infantry attacks and so on. The troops, 
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using small-bore rifles, then fire at targets which are 
indicated by their commander in the usual manner, 
(Range, three ’undred. Two fingers left of funny-lookin’ 
tree by ‘ouse—advancin’ ’ostile patrol—two rounds rapid 
—fire!’’) 

The impact of the bullets on the iron plate actuates a 
spring which stops the picture for a few seconds, and also 
switches on lights behind to illuminate the holes just made 
in the paper screen. The commander then comments on 
the result, also in the usual manner. (Lousy! Wot the ’ell 
d’you think you’re firin’ at? Skylarks?”’) On restarting, 
one of the paper sheets is mechanically given a slight 








side movement which closes the holes, and off one goes | 


again. 

The troops found the whole thing quite delightful. To 
Wipe out a patrol and then with your last round to pick off 
an irrelevant cow grazing at the side of the picture was far 
better than ping-pong balls at a shooting gallery. (‘‘ Nah 
then, ’oo fired at that cow?” “ Beg pard’n, I thought it was 
the corporal in charge!”’) Or one could snipe at a solitary 
scout and actually see the bullet-hole in the air some inches 
from his head. (‘‘Bet it gave ’im a fright, anyway.”) 
While to watch an attack rise up from a trench and then 
to wither it with fire till the picture stopped for thirty 
seconds on end and the hostile line, riddled with bullet. 
holes, looked like Brighton Pier at night, gave one a splendid 
feeling of triumphant power. Unfortunately this triumph 
was a little dashed when, on the picture restarting, the line 
continued to advance without a single casualty. (‘Too 
bad, chum, vou must be using blank!” ‘No, theyre 
holding up the dead ’uns, like in Boh Jest.” ‘Well, 
‘ere they come anyway—’adn’t we better fix bayonets, 
Corp?”’) 

By the time the short film had been round twice (‘ Hey, 
Corp, this is where we came in!’’) the troops had got to 
recognise details. They were now ready for the sergeant 
who for a brief second looked out of a tank, and had him 
every time. They were also ready for the man who in one 
attack accidentally stumbled and fell; at the appropriate 
moment he was hit by half a dozen shots, and next second 
realistically down he went. There was also the officer who 
bent over to pick up a map. 

After a while Captain Bayonet went up to the projecting- 
room to ask whether there wasn’t another film. There 
wasn’t, but Corporal Foresight, in charge there, looking 
very deliberately at a point over Bayonet’s right shoulder, 
mentioned that he did have by him the films which had 
been shown in the camp movie-theatre last week and hadn't 
gone back yet. Bayonet hesitated, looked guiltily round, 
and at last caught Foresight’s eye in a conspiratorial 
manner. . . . “Well, just a—a selected reel or so,” he said. 
“Good practice for them,” he added hastily. 

There never has been, or will be, another afternoon like 
that. Bayonet stayed up in the projection-room to watch, 
and the troops thought he’d gone. Indeed one of them 
was heard saying so—‘‘Old Beenut’s pushed off for ’is tea.” 
“Tea! Orficers don’t ‘ave tea; they ’as whiskies and 
sodahs.” The amused Bayonet could make out Foresight’s 
neck reddening in vicarious apology as he put on the first 
reel. 

It was some sort of high-life story and a dinner-party was 
in progress. The troops thus had plenty of practice shooting 
at bottles, glasses, table decorations, butlers, and so on. 
(Range, one ’undred. At that bloke’s fizz—one round— 


fire!” At which the champagne glass lit up with bubbles 
such as Dom Perignon could never have visualised.) Then 


they got on to more difficult targets: hitting a mouthful of 
fish poised on a fork before it disappears like a rabbit into 
a hole is tricky work. (‘From that shirt-front—two fingers 


~ 
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“Now I would like to organize the whole world 


left—bit o’ mutton—fire!”) Finally they started a whole- 
sale massacre of the diners—‘‘all except Myrna Loy, boys” 
—and Bayonet had the reel changed. 

The new one concerned some sort of dishonourable 
attack by the villain later in the evening. The sound- 
mechanism naturally wasn’t functioning, but the troops 
supplied the words. Or rather it was soon left to one expert, 
who had evidently studied ventriloquism in civilian life. 
“What-ho! A nice little bit of goods!” began the suave 
white-waistcoated villain, entering the heroine’s room. To 
which she retorted in a spirited falsetto: ‘‘Go outside again 
and knock, you dirty-nosed skunk!” In spite of severe 
shooting in the stomach the villain, however, stood his 
ground, and a little later on was struggling fiercely with the 
girl to the accompaniment of incongruous baby-talk and 
bullets: “Won’t-ums little ootsy-tootsy let popsy-wopsy 
kissums?” “Kiss my foot!” replied the damsel. *‘ You'll 
get a sock in the pan in a minute!” It turned out to be a 
bullet in the jaw, but it was near enough. ‘‘Where’s my 
ruddy boy-friend?” continued the lady, on which cue the 
hero entered and in normal circumstances would have 
fallen upon the villain. Before he could do so, however, he 
was neatly sniped in the right eye. “Shame!” cried ‘the 
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3”) 


troops, and the delinquent had to excuse himself by saying 
he never did really care for Tyrone Power. 

When the young lady’s conversation became really too 
luridly barrack-room, Bayonet put on another reel. This 
ended the entertainment; for it was an old news-reel and 
happened to show Hitler in mid-speech. 

All the ammunition went in one and a quarter minutes, 
and the sergeant in charge hurriedly fell the troops in 
outside, just as they were going in to finish off with their 


bayonets. A. A. 
° ° 
Heart of Oak 
“ English women, inwardly, are as tough as nails.”—Daily Paper. 


o o 


“You are very fortunate to be evacuated to a place like East- 
bourne. You may not think so and may imagine that you are 
suffering the untold horrors of war, but you are in a town where 
there are theatres and cinemas and a station that does get some 
where.”—Local Paper. 


Where is it by now? 
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HERE was a good deal of talk, 

even in Pumbleboojehun, when 

it was revealed—at least it 
wasn’t revealed but it sort of seeped 
out—that the colony’s letter-censor- 
ship was being conducted by the wives 
of officials in the capital. 

“T do wish I knew who they were,” 
complained the District Commissioner’s 
wife. ‘It would make all the difference 
to the things I say in my letters.” 

Her husband was sceptical. ‘‘What 
difference ?”’ he inquired. 

“Well, darling, it’s too obvious. 
Suppose one of them is the wife of that 
man who was here the other day? I 
distinctly remember writing home that 
he had a face like a baboon and the 
manners of a bush-pig. I do wish I’d 
known “ 

“Pooh,” said the D.C. “Very likely 
they are people we don’t even know.” 

“Even if they are, we’re bound to 
meet them one day in a small com- 
munity like this. I shall simply hate 
feeling that every woman I’m intro- 
duced to from now till Doomsday is 
thinking ‘Oh, yes, she’s got a brother 
in Borstal.’” 

“But you haven’t, have you?” 

“Darling, don’t be so literal. What 
| mean is that they'll know all one’s 
little family skeletons and things. I 
just shan’t be able to write to Aunt 
Clara now to say how sorry I am about 
Reggie falling downstairs and cutting 
his head on the Tantalus.” 

“My dear Susan, I don’t suppose 
they even read one’s letters.” 

Susan stared at her husband as if 
he were mentally deficient. 

“Of course they do,” she declared. 
“Why, if I were a censor I should 
simply adore finding out things about 
people. I expect they revel in it.” 

The D.C. began to feel a trifle uneasy 
at these disclosures about the feminine 
mind. “Ah, well,” he said stoutly, 
“there can’t be much danger of our 
writing anything censorable, because 
we never hear any news—unless one 
could call the B.B.C. Bulletins news, 
which I greatly doubt ” 








Next time Susan sat down to write 
a letter there was a lot of sighing and 
pen-chewing. 

“Can’t you think of anything to 
say?” asked her husband kindly. 

“Heaps,” was the gloomy reply. 
“You know Mrs. Oones, the Attorney- 
General’s wife ?” 

“The fanatic teetotaller?” 
_ Exactly. I was just thinking that 
if she’s one of the censors I’d better 


Sense and Censorability 


not say anything about that party at 
the Doctor’s last night. She’d be so 
horrified.” 

“Well, say how nice the garden is 
looking.” 

“No, I can’t do that, because of 
Mary Scunner. You know what deadly 
rivals we were over gardening when we 
were stationed with them at Ratty- 
bonga. She’d think I was boasting at 
her. Why, she might even destroy 
the letter when she read about our 
tomatoes.” 

“You seem to have a low opinion of 
women, dear.” 

“I’m only judging by the way I 
should feel myself. I don’t like to 
mention your promotion either, because 
I’m sure the Scunners are quite jealous 
enough without my rubbing it in like 
that. It’sa pity, because Father would 
be so pleased to know.” 

“It looks to me,” said the D.C. ‘“‘as 
if you will have to discourse exclu- 
sively about the weather.” 

“In that case I shan’t write at all,” 
said Susan crossly; “for you know 
perfectly well that we never have any 
weather out here.” 


As time went on, Susan began to 
receive complaints from her parents 
and friends. They said her letters 
reached them in a strangely tattered 
condition suggesting attacks with a 
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pair of nail-scissors: whole paragraphs, 
it seemed, were thus excised, and they 
demanded an explanation. 

In a trance of fury Stsan went 
through all her female acquaintances 
now resident in the capital, seeking an 
explanation of these wanton assaults 
upon her correspondence. “I did once 
put in a bit about the Director of 
Forestry saying ‘EKe-aw’ in the middle 
of every sentence, but I thought he was 
a bachelor,” she ruminated. “I bet 
Mary Scunner cut out what I said 
about my hair looking so nice now it’s 
long enough to put up. She has hair 
like rats’-tails, you know And I dare 
say that awful Mrs. Jiggs makes a 
regular habit of snipping out my best 
stories, so that she can dine out on 
them herself. I do think it’s wicked.” 


One day the District Commissioner 
had a letter from a friend of his in the 
Secretariat. ‘‘By the way,” it said, 
“you might just discourage Susan 
from filling her letters with information 
about the ships she sees passing up and 
down the coast. One of the censors 
told me he was getting rather tired of 
cutting chunks out of her correspond- 
ence.” 

“So that’s all it was,” said Susan, 
greatly relieved. “Do you know, I’d 
forgotten all about not giving things 
away to the enemy!” 





“Some people don’t seem to know there’s a war on.” 








At the Pictures 





SIx 

A CROWDED fortnight. I shall begin 
with the two pictures I enjoyed most, 
though they are by no means the 
“biggest” of the six or seven: Contra- 
band and Another Thin Man. 

Contraband (Director: MiIcHAEL 
POWELL) is a British film with a this- 
war background, and I enjoyed it even 
though it succumbs, towards the end, 
to that bad British-films habit of 
solving all the plot problems by means 
of a gang of hearty good fellows appar- 
ently straight out of a 
Twickenham crowd, 
who go and break up 
the villain’s stronghold 
because he’s such a 
frightful cad. (In this 
instance they’re sup- 
posed to be Danes, but & 
the principle is the L 
same) This device 
never fails, I admit, to ro 
delight a majority of 
the simple - hearted 
audience; but I resent 
it... . Much of the 
first part of this picture 
is exceedingly good. 
What a difference it 
makes when a director 
pays attention to de- 
tails! “Mr. Pigeon” 
was reading, in mid- 
November 1939, a copy 
of Variety that was 
two months old; but 
that was the only in- 
accuracy I noticed, 
and I had to do some 
research to establish 
that. In many a British 
effort he might have 
it upside-down and 
bother. 

This is the first fiction film, I think, 
to use the circumstances that have 
become familiar to us since last 
September. The audience is very 
pleased to recognise them, and they 
are excellently suggested. In the 
second half of the picture we run up 
against our tedious old friend the 
master spy with his card-indexes and 
his sinister organisation; but the first 
half gives an admirably fresh glimpse 
of the work of the Contraband Control, 
and the detail throughout, as I say, is 
taken care of in a most surprising 
manner. CONRAD VeEIDT (Danish sea- 
captain) and VALERIE Hosson (British 
Intelligence) are the principals, and 
there are many good minor players, 
notably Hay Perrin. 


J-4 Dowd 


Raffles 


been holding 
nobody would 
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Who remembers that the first “ Thin 
Man” was not WILLIAM POWELL but 
Epwarp E.uis? I’m not sure who it is 
in Another Thin Man (Director: W. 8S. 
Van Dyke I1)—possibly C. AUBREY 
SmitTH, who is at any rate the corpse. 
The title of this one and the names 
with it tell you really all you want to 
know. Again a GoopRICH-HACKETT 
script from a DasHIELL HAMMETT 
story; again WILLIAM PowELL, Myrna 
Loy, Nat PENDLETON, ‘“‘Asta.” True, 
there is a baby too now, and playful 
talk about it, but who cares? 


This is an enjoyable and amusing 
trifle, with that absence of routine, 
about the minor 


that added “bite” 





TRIALS OF A GENTLEMAN-CRACKSMAN 
Lady Melrose DaME May Wuitty 


Davip NIVEN 


characters and the detail of the 
incident, which is always noticeable 
in a HAMMETT story. 


In these historical pictures the 
dialogue is nearly always the trouble. 
In The Private Lives of Elizabeth and 
Essex (Director: MicHAEL CURTIZ) it 
varies, as always, between modern dog- 
talk (“Poor darling, of course he’s 
sorry”) and the pompous highfalutin 
understood to be Dignified Old Style 
(“You say he grows closer to her in 
affection ?’’)—and the people troubled 
by this I suppose are in a minority; 
but I’m one of them. This would be a 
pretty uninteresting film if it were not 
in Technicolor, in spite of BETTE 
Davis as Elizabeth; but the colour 
ensures that there is always something 
to look at, and often something 
pleasant. 
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More colour—and indeed more 
history—in Drums Along the Mohauk 
(Director: JoHn Forp); but less 
trouble with the dialogue, and a better 
job. I don’t see why CLAUDETTE 
CoLBERT should have had to be a 
pioneer woman and go through all that 
with the Indians and the British 
(period: War of Independence) and 
one thing and another; but she does it 
well enough. Henry Fonpa, now 
apparently regarded as the personifica- 
tion of honest rugged sincerity in a 
young man, is her husband. Several 
exciting scenes, several spectacular 
ones; pawky humour from Epya 
May OLIVER; many other good “bit” 

players; and beautiful 
country. 


I am sorry to say 
that most of the latest 
version of Raffles 
(Director: Sam Woop) 
bored me. Even the 
moments that should 
have been full of sus. 
pense fell pretty flat. 
For American audi- 
ences I suppose the 
picture’s revelation of 
the quaint habits and 
manners of the English 
gives it the charm of 
strangeness; but for 
English audiences there 
is merely its revela- 
tion of Hollywood's 
quaint ideas about 
England, and we were 
tired of those already. 
(The fact that Jon 
vAN Drvuten worked 
on the story doesn't 


| Raffles 


seem to have made 
much difference.) 
Davip NIvVEN walks 


gaily through the part; OLIVIA DE 
HAVILLAND is as beautiful as ever; 
Dame May Wuirry does all she 
can with her limited opportunities. 
Duprey Diaces strikes a new note 
by playing a Scotland Yard in- 
spector whose accent is sometimes 
Scottish, but more often Irish. FE. E. 
CLIVE is Raffles’s valet-—or had you 
guessed? .. . 
And those of the Hollywood 
British colony not in that seem to be 
in The Invisible Man Returns ( Director: 
JoE May). ‘This is the same old 
business of the unseen havoc-wreaker 
—remarkably well done technically, as 
usual, but more fitted in my opinion 
to the comic adventures of Topper than 
to a murder melodrama such as this. 
It’s interesting to guess how the tricks 
were done; but 1 didn’t find it ver\ 


enjoyable. R. M. 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF BRITAIN 


XXXI.—ENGLISH CONVERSATION 
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“© 147 and 7.”’ 


Letters from Home 


EAR MR. PUNCH,—Whereas a considerate Govern- 
ment has made admirable arrangements for men on 
Active Service to write home on a handy field-post- 
‘ard—easily completed by a few strokes of the pen in the 
intervals between ENSA concerts—it seems to me that no 
effort has been made to assist those at home, who have just 
as little, if not less time for correspondence. Surely it should 
not be a difficult matter for H.M. Stationery Office to com- 
pile and distribute a quantity of letter-forms on the lines of 
the following specimen? A mere fifty million first edition 
should suffice to begin with. 
Son, 
My prEAR BROTHER, 
HvusBAND, 


surprised 
I was sorry to learn from your card that you were 
glad 
in France promoted. 
ill and I hope you will soon be better. 


well again home on leave. 
wash-day do the ironing 
To-day is my birthday and I am going to the pictures 
fine get some fresh air 
father rung up 


presently. Your brother-in-law has just come in and he 


nephew gone out 
long war. isn’t. 
says it looks like being a short war. I do hope it is. 
wet week-end. isn’t. 


London Charivari 
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girl in uniform, 
I met a very nice man yesterday morning in the High Street, 


lady at a sewing party, 
her son Tank Corps. 
and told him that my brother was in the Gordon Highlanders, 
her husband Maginot Line. 
She hers unit 
He said a friend of his was in the same regiment and 
She hers sector 
happy. 
was very well. I believe he has quite recently been 
fed-up. 


decorated. Pitkin. 

court-martialled. Do you know him? His name is McRonuk, 

taken prisoner. Pascal. 
Jack Frost Kent. 
Sumner Welles has visited us in Europe. 


The early 
Sunshine spells. 


greens wash-out. allotments 
flowers are a perfect picture. The gardens 
holidaymakers pest. streets 
rotten 
are gay with them, and their appearance in the house is 
thick 
unlikely. dust-bin, 


very welcome. I found a bunch of them in my blue vase 
untidy. drawing-rcom 
stalks. 

only yesterday. 
half-dressed. 
father they were celery. 

your brother-in-law thinking I would like them. I see that 
nephew I wouldn’t mind. 

Joe Duffy a stroke his bath. 

Mary Gobody has had a baby in The Times. 

Fred Potter an operation — the local hospital. 


They must have been brought in by 


son, 
Well, my dear brother, I must stop now. Please let me 
husband, 
souvenirs. 
know whether you get any worse. Your letters are so 
better. 
uninformative. 
welcome. 
ambiguous. 
fond 
No more, then, from your affectionate 
own 
Mums. 
SIs. 
ETHEL. 
crocuses 


P.S.—Have you seen any Germans out there 4 
good films 


I have no doubt, Mr. Punch, that my suggestion will be 
received with derision in some quarters, but 1 am confident 
of my ability to overrule any objections. Certainly the 
problem of the paper-shortage may prove stubborn, but I 
feel that a grateful nation would not quibble as to the 
quality of these utilitarian forms. Could not the backs of 
obsolete “leaflets” or income-tax forms be used, for 
instance ? 

Yours faithfully, 
HEART OF OAK. 
Pro Bono PvuBLico. 
BRITISHER. 
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An Old-Time Confidence Trickster 


T was in 1897 or 1898, I think, that, happening to glance 
through the advertisement columns of the Criminal 
Record and Detective’s Weekly, 1 saw the following 

paragraph : 

“Assistant confidence trickster wanted for old-established 
business. Open countenance and fresh complexion essential. 
Unfrocked clergyman would suit. Livein. Apply Culpepper, 
Klondyke Street, S.W. 30.” 

I laid down the paper and looked at myself in the mirror. 
The face that confronted me, fresh and open as a newly 
whitewashed ceiling, roused an irresistible impulse to hand 
over all my money immediately. The fact that I was not 
an unfrocked clergyman was due solely to my never having 
been in the Church. I felt sure that the job was as good as 
mine. 

“T’ve come in answer to the advertisement,” I said, as 
Mr. Culpepper, a kindly white-bearded old man, opened the 
door. He looked at me doubtfully, then led the way into a 
room furnished with deck-chairs and Japanese screens. 
There were a great many photographs on the walls, chiefly 
of clergymen and white-haired old ladies. 

“Let me see,” said Mr. Culpepper. 
money /” 

“Four and sixpence,” I said. 

“Can I have it?” he asked persuasively. 

[ handed it over. He laughed. “Now that was a con- 
fidence trick,” he said. ‘‘Now see if you can do it.” 

“Have you any money?” I asked. “Can I have it, 
please ?”” 

“You shouldn’t have said ‘please,’ ” he said as he handed 
the money over. “But otherwise you seem to be just the 
person I’m looking for. You can consider the job yours. 
By the way, can I have my money back ?” 

I handed over the four and sixpence, well pleased to have 
secured the position so easily At that moment there was a 
knock at the door and a man of about thirty entered, his 
pink face exuding honesty. 

“T’ve come about that advertisement,” he said. 

“T’m sorry,” said Mr. Culpepper, “but I’ve already given 
the job to this young man.” He tapped me on the head with 
a two-shilling piece in a fatherly way. 

“T’m an unfrocked clergyman,” said the stranger. 

Mr. Culpepper seemed to hesitate for a moment. ‘‘No, 
I’m sorry,” he said at last. “The position ’s filled.” 

The stranger turned on his heel, darting me a look of 
sheer malevolence. ‘‘ You'll be sorry for this,” he said. I 
had good cause to remember those words later. 

But in the meantime a new life had begun for me—a life 
which, though spent almost entirely in the company of 
clergymen and widows, in public parks and hotel lounges, 
or in the pursuit of imaginary bank-managers, yet held 
something of the heroic and noble. Mr. Culpepper was ¢ 
kind master. He corrected my mistakes kindly though 
firmly But I am afraid I was a slow learner. For all the 
transparent honesty of my appearance, trickery did not 
come naturally to me. On the few occasions when Mr. 
Culpepper was indisposed or for some other reason had to 
send me out by myself, I invariably returned home poorer 
than when I set out. I found it very difficult, somehow, to 
remember who was supposed to be tricking whom. 

Our technique was very simple. We would waylay our 
victim in a park, get into conversation with him, and then 
ask him casually if he would like to give us some or all of 
his money. In nine cases out of ten he did so. Only very 
rarely was it necessary to resort to violence. These methods 


“Have you any 


would no doubt appear very crude to the confidence trickster 
of to-day, with his illuminated cheque-book and electro- 
magnetic apparatus. But it must be remembered that the 
methods of an earlier day were even cruder than ours. The 
only form of confidence trick known before our time was 
a blunt “Hand over your money or it will be the worse 
for you.” 

For five years Mr. Culpepper and | worked together. But 
at last the time came to say farewell. Mr. Culpepper was 
already old when I first met him; he became older and older 
while I stayed with him, and eventually he passed away. 
When his will was published it was found that he had made 
me sole heir to his fortune and his business. 

It was several weeks before I could summon up enough 
assurance to begin work again. But although the master 
hand was withdrawn, the business had to go on. All over 
London there were clergymen, widows, and rich Australians 
asking—nay, peremptorily demanding to be swindled. One 
fine spring morning I strolled into Hyde Park, and almost 
at once saw a solitary figure, evidently a clergyman, sitting 
ona bench. I sat down beside him. 

“A fine day,” [ began. Then I stopped dead. I had 
recognised him. He was the applicant that Mr. Culpepper 
had rejected that fateful morning five years before. It was 
obvious that he had recognised me too. 

‘Have you any money?” he asked, before I could speak. 

Vea” 

“How much have you got?” 

“About five thousand pounds.” 

“Well, will you make out a cheque for that amount, 
and hurry up, as I haven’t all day to wait?” 

‘But look here,” I said, “it’s I who’s supposed to be 
tricking you, isn’t it?” 

“And you'd better make over the business too,” he went 
on, ignoring my question. ‘‘Just sign this paper here.” 

Silently | complied He left me no choice. With a nod 
he got up and went away. For a long time I went on sitting 
there on the bench, trying to puzzle things out. Then the 
truth burst upon me. I had been swindled. The man was a 
confidence trickster. And I was out of employment again. 








“Who was that foreign-looking fellow who insisted 
on seeing the plans?” 











RS. WILLIAM SHAKES. 
PEARE. What are you doing ! 
William Shakespeare. 1 am 
planning a play about Henry VI, Part 
One. 
Mrs. W. S. Gracious! What next? 
W.S. After that I shall tackle 
Richard ITT. 
Mrs. W.S. Ass! I meant, what for ? 
W.S. I believe I could write a play. 
Mrs. W.S. What a hope! I believe 
you could help me with the washing- 
up. But you don’t. 





W.S. That fellow Marlowe 
Mrs. W.S. You might at least 
dry. Here, take a cloth. 


W.S. It shall be done. 

Mrs. W.S. Why Henry VI? Any- 
way, I should have thought you’d had 
enough of the play-house, acting in 
the dirty place. 

W.S. Marlowe 

Mrs. W.S. I'd almost rather you 
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Little Talks 
(Time: July, 1588) 


ran a bear-pit. There’s money in the 
bears, they say. 
W.S. Marlowe 
Mrs.W.S. Time you brought some 
money into the house. That’s right— 
break our last plate but one! 





W.S. Sorry. It’s difficult to know 
what to do. 
Mrs. W.S. You only have to hold 


tight and think what you're doing. 


W.S. I meant—to do in life. I 
wonder sometimes whether I ought to 
join. 

Mrs. W.S. Join what? 

W.S. Join the Navy. 

Mrs. W.S. Whatever for? 

W.S. This Armada will be over 
soon. 

Mrs. W.S. You’re raving. What 
Armada ? 

W.S. The Spanish Armada. 

Mrs.W.S. What’s that ? 

W.S. Philip of Spain has a great 


RY ‘ . 
aS) Ss 


fleet ready. He is determined to invade 
our country. 

Mrs. W.S. Oh, yes? I’ve heard 
that before. Invade us, indeed! 
They'd never dare. 

W.S. It has been done, you know. 
The Romans, the Danes, the Normans 
—and one or two more. 

Mrs. W.S. Put these plates away. 
Where did you get this story? At the 
“Mermaid,” I suppose ? 

W.S. Marlowe saw a man from 
Plymouth. Drake is there with a 
hundred ships 

Mrs.W.S. That old pirate? Al 
ways yachting about and making 
trouble. Why can’t he leave the 
Spaniards alone ? 

W.S. The Spaniards mean mis 
chief. 

Mrs. W.S. You'd mean mischiefif 
someone was always interfering and 
burning your ships. Look at the way 
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your old Drake behaved last year! No 
wonder there’s trouble! 

W.S. We are at war. 

Mrs. W.S. Yes, one of these im- 
perialistic wars. I don’t hold with it. 

W.S. You’ve been talking to that 
schoolmaster again. 

Mrs. W.S. Well, what if I have? 
It’s nice to hear a little sense, for a 
change. 

W.S. Don’t you love your country ? 
This sceptred isle, this blessed plot, 
this earth, this realm, this Eng 

Mrs. W.S. Chuck it! Of course I 
love the old place, what I’ve seen of 
it! But [ don’t know that I’d be any 
worse off under the Spaniards. 

W.S. Angels and ministers of 
grace defend us! 

' Mrs. W.S. Now then, no play- 
acting! That’s a slice of your Mr. 
Marlowe, I suppose ? 

W.S. No. I just thought of it. 

Mrs. W. S. . Well, think again. 
What’s all this war got to do with you, 
anyway ? 

W.S. I’mtwenty-four. I’m fit 

Mrs.W.S. Fit? You’re a weed. 
If I didn’t feed you so well you’d have 
been under grass long ago. 








W.S. Drake has the ships. But he 
needs men—— 
Mrs.W 8S. I bet he does. Those 


dirty ships! Mr. Andrews says they 
don’t wash for months together. 

W.S. Marlowe says it might be a 
rich experience for me. 

Mrs.W.S. Rich? The sailors don’t 
earn a penny. Why should they ? 
Nasty, dirty, good-for-nothing 





W.S I’m not thinking of money. 
Mrs. W. 8. Well, it’s time you did. 


First it’s play-acting, then it’s Henry 
VI, and now it’s yachting. Why don’t 
you settle down and do something 
worth 2 

W.S. I believe the sea may be a 
big thing in the life of England. It 
might serve me well to know something 
about it. 

Mrs. W.S. Gracious! How ? 

W S. There has never been a big 
play about sea-life. Marlowe says he’s 
often wanted to do one. About the 
sea-captains. But it’s all too difficult, 
unless you know The ropes—the 
tigging. Anyone can fake a land- 
battle, he says. That’s why I’ve been 
thinking about the Wars of the 
Roses. 

Mrs. W.S. Some like yachting, 
some don’t. Drake does. Let him get 
on with it. 

W.S. This Armada, now. I have 
a feeling it might be a milestone in 
England’s history. One of the greatest. 
_Mrs. W.S8. One milestone is just 
like another, 

W.S. True. 





But think what a 
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thing it would be for a young play- 
wright to have been present at a great 
sea-victory, serving under Drake! 

Mrs. W.S. All right. Pack your 
bag. I’m not stopping you. 

W.S. That’s what’s in my mind. 
But then, again, I have to think of 
my genius. 

Mrs. W.S. Your what? 

W.S. My genius. Perhaps you 
don’t know that you have married a 
genius ? 

Mrs. W.S. 1 know you can break 
plates as well as any man. 

W.S. I am now convinced that 
there is a fabulous career before me. 
I shall be a great poet and maker of 
plays. Kings 

Mrs.W.S8S. Oh, yes? 

W.S. Kings will favour me, the 
people praise me.  Posterity will 
honour my name and reverently pre- 
serve every word that I write. 

Mrs. W.S. Where’s that girl Bar- 
bara? She’s late again. 

W.S. Of all this I am persuaded 
by the rough sketch that I have made 
of Henry VI, Part One. It’s good. It’s 
wonderful. 

Mrs. W.8S. Let’s go to bed. 

W.S. Suppose 

Mrs. W.8S. Here’s your candle. 

W.S. Suppose that I am killed in 
battle by a cannon-ball, and all my 
plays perish with me! 

Mrs. W.S. Idon’t know that plays 
matter much, one way or the other. 

W.S. But mine will matter! | feel 
it, I know it! 

Mrs. W.S. 
window. 

W.S. Iam a poet, a creator. The 
world will be the richer for every year 
that I live. Where, then, does my 
duty lie? 

Mrs. W.S. Your duty’s here, sup- 
porting a wife. 

W.S. What will posterity say if 
such wealth goes down in the English 
Channel ? 

Mrs.W.S. Posterity won’t know. 

W.S. Shut up. But then, there is 
the other question 

Mrs. W.S. That girl can’t make a 
bed. 

W.8S. Should the poet stand aside 
from life, however hazardous? Should 
he not embrace danger and hardship 
as eagerly as he embraces women 

Mrs. W.S. Now then! 

W.S. —that thus his poetry may 
spring from the very soil of life ? 

Mrs.W.S. You may be right. 

W.S. There will be much about 
fighting in my plays. It would be no 
bad thing for me to see a battle. And 
gentlemen in England, now abed, shall 
think themselves accurs’d they were 
not-—— 








All right. Shut that 
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Mrs. W.S. 
William ? 

W.S. Sleep that knits up the 
ravelled sleave of. 

Mrs. W.S. 1 tell you what—there’s 
one thing you’ve forgotten. 

W S. What’s that, sweet chuck ? 

Mrs. W.S8. You'll be sea-sick Re- 
member that time they took you fishing 
for eels? You were pale-green for three 
days. 

W.S. That is true. 

Mrs.W.8. You a sailor? Huh! 

W.S. Yet even this frailty, they 
say, can be conquered by a man of 
purpose. No, I am resolved. I go to 
Drake to-morrow. 

Mrs.W.S. Put out that light. 
And don’t forget it’s clean under- 
clothes to-morrow. 

W.S. To-morrow and to-morrow 
and to-morrow, creeps in this petty 
pace from day to day. And all our 
yesterdays have lighted fools the 
way to dusty death. Out, out, brief 
candle! 

Mrs.W.S. There’s that girl at 
last! Barbara! What have you been 
up to? 

Barbara. O mistress — watching 
the bonfires. Haven’t you heard the 
news ? 

W.S. What news? 

Barbara. Sir Francis Drake has won 
a great sea-battle against the Spaniards. 
England is saved. 


W.S. Damn! 


What about some sleep, 





A. P. H. 


° ° 


Sleeping Beauty 


N the palace all is now hushed, all 
action is stilled. Few, very few, 
servitors remain, and they only to 

attend those small duties which must 
be pertormed even in a closed mansion. 
Gone is the gay company of cavaliers 
and their ladies; gone the never- 
ending round of petty entertainment, 
the intimate little morning scandal- 
groups in which the ladies were wont 
to indulge, and the cosy tea-parties in 
which all delighted. The Czar himself 
is gone, with his secretaries and atten- 
dants Only the caretakers remain to 
wander those echoing corridors and to 
gaze on those vast empty halls, con- 
juring visions of the happy throngs 
which joked and jostled only yesterday. 
Dust settles slowly on the chandeliers 
and the calendars, still falsely erying 
the date: September 1. 

However, the Hot Furnace Steel 
Company will no doubt return to their 
evacuated London Office some day, 
and then once again the merry round 
will be repeated. Who knows? 
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“It’s no use getting fed up and wanting to go back to the house, John. The first night 
me don’t sleep in the shelter there’s certain to be an air raid!” 


Behind the Lines 


XXVIII.—The Autocrat 


T’S grand to be an Autocrat: From toying with a million lives, 
To tell the people “That is that!” From seeing that a nation’s soul 
And hear them fervently express Is fixed upon his chosen goal. 

Their faith in it by shouting “Yes!” Does he assist the “ Plutocrats”’ ? 
It’s also very pleasant not Then all the people raise their hats 
To hear them asking “What was what?” And foity million minds agree 

As men will ask each other, who There’s nothing like Plutocracy. 
Have somehow missed the vital clue. Or does he smile upon the Reds ? 
No autocrat requires to fear Then all the people bare their heads 
The things he doesn’t wish to hear; And forty million bodies bend 
What only matters is to say In homage to The Workers’ Friend. 


“Pom! Pom!” and have them shout “ Hooray!” 
So, when the Great Decision comes, 





So when a great decision rests And men fall in behind the drums 
Not poised within a million breasts And music sets their hearts aflame 
But on the will of one alone, To fight, and die, for—whatitsname ? 
It’s nice to know the will’s your own; Then may no warrior forget 

And, once decided, nicer still The cause on which his soul is set ; 

To know it’s now The People’s Will. ; May none, anointed for the fight, 
And if the issue’s “Peace or War, Cry vaguely “God defend the Right— 
And Which Side are we Fighting For?” Or possibly the Left” because 


The Autocrat’s importance thrives He can’t remember which it was. A. A. M. 
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INJURED ARROGANCE 


German Eagle. “Who dates to come between me and my neutrals?” 
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Mr. PUNCH’S 
HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


HE worst strain of the war has fallen 

to the lot of the men who use the sea, 

and amongst them not least the men 
who make our sea-roads safe, the crews of the 
minesweepers, who must be always vigilant, 
always ready to face the roughest weather, and 
are always in peril. ‘Their main requirements 
(and they are urgently needed) are woollen 
jerseys and sea-boot stockings. 

Apart from these all the Services still urgently 
need similar supplies. The Army wants socks 
and gloves; the Air Force all kinds of woollen 
articles; the Women’s Auxiliary Forces are 
short of gloves, mittens and scarves. ‘The 
Hospitals require dressing jackets and dress- 
ing gowns. 

Our Fund has already bought and distri- 
buted a large amount of raw material to be 
made into comforts for men serving and for 
Hospital patients, but there is demand for 
much more. If you can spare a contribution 
will you please address it to: Punch Hospital 
Comforts Fund, 10 Bouverie Street, London, 
E.C4. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 
Tuesday, April 2nd.—Lords: Statement 
on Progress of War. 
Commons: Statement on Progress 
of War. Debate on Food. 


Wednesday, April 3rd.—Lords: State- 
ments on Wool Prices and British 
Policy in China. 

Commons: Agricultural Wages Bill 
given Second Reading. 


Thursday, April 4th.—Commons: De- 
bate on Unemployment Fund. 


Tuesday, April 2nd.—Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN was not prepared to say what 
had happened at the meeting of the 
Supreme War Council in London, at 
which M. Paut Reynavup had been 
welcomed for the first time as French 
Premier, but he suggested that Mem- 
bers should be able to guess pretty 
well for themselves. (Members are very 
good at doing this.) Various decisions 
had been taken and the very important 
declaration of Anglo-French unity had 
been made, laying down the intention 
of the two countries to stick together 
for the future in peace no less than in 
war. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN spoke of the good 
account which re-formed Polish units 
were giving of themselves, and went on 
to our relations with the neutrals. 








“BRER RABBIT GIT TER DE 
MILE-POS’, HE DID.” 


On April 12th Mr. Ltoyp GrorcE will 
have completed his first fifty years of 
Parliament. 


Germany's policy of threats and 
murder towards her small neighbours 
raised a difficult problem; “our respect 
for neutral rights and our sympathy for 
the practical difficulties of neutrals 
must not blind us to the fact that any 
aid they may give to Germany might, 
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THE Ex-MINIsTterR oF Foop 


if carried far enough, render them in 
the end liable to the hideous fate that 
has overtaken the previous victims of 
German policy.” Our economic war 
was therefore being intensified, and a 
number of war trade agreements were 
being concluded, which contained 
clauses regulating exports to Germany. 
Especially in the case of minerals, fats 
and oils, the method of buying under 
envious German noses was proving 
useful. It was to be hoped that trade 
with Germany’s neighbours would go 
on increasing, but it could only do so 
on the strict condition that their trade 
with Germany should be limited. 

Sea-power was of course our prime 
weapon for blockade, as German cargo 
ships plying from Scandinavia were 
beginning to find. So were Soviet 
ships in Far Eastern waters. Enemy 
suggestions that our intention was to 
disturb the peace of the Balkans were 
unfounded, and our agreement with 
Turkey was likely to add greatly to the 
stability of south-eastern Europe. So 
that the War Cabinet could get a com- 
prehensive view of the situation there 
our representatives were about to 
return from Angora, Athens, Belgrade, 
Bucharest, Sofia and Budapest. 

When the House turned to food 
supplies and prices Mr. Jonn Morcan, 
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who knows about farming and is not 
merely talking out of a book, presented 
the Labour case with skill, though he 
went on too long. He complained that 
prices were rising too fast, and that 
instead of spending £1,000,000 a week 
in checking them the Treasury would 
have done better to spend’ half that 
sum in stimulating the production of 
more food. Also, though he made no 
personal charges, he thought it a bad 
thing that the margarine department 
of the Ministry should be manned by 
the margarine trust, and that the head 
of the bacon department should be a 
gentleman who had done his best to 
corner the industry and had put five 
hundred small men out of business 
directly he came into office. 

Mr. Morrison replied that Mr. 
MorGan had misinterpreted the price 
indices and that these compared 
favourably with those of the last war. 
He claimed that on the whole only 
inevitable increases had been passed 
on to the consumer. Good speeches 
were made by Mr. AMEry, who urged 
that the problem of undernourished 
children (they constitute about one 
quarter of all our children) should be 
tackled immediately, and said he was 
appalled at the hesitation in this matter 
shown by the Government; and by 
Dr. SUMMERSKILL, who begged for a 
more scientific approach to the control 
of foodstuffs. Winding up, Mr. 
LENNOX-Boyp declared that appoint- 
ments at-the Ministry were given for 
efficiency, which must remain the 
deciding factor. 





THE WINGED LION 
(with its Old Head restored) 


Sir SamMuEt HOARE 
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“IT can assure you, Sir, our firm hasn’t used stray since the time of the last Pharaoh.” 


Wednesday, April 5rd.—Sir RoBERtT 
CRAIGIE’S recent speech in Tokyo had 
repercussions in both Houses this 
afternoon, Lord SAMUEL and Mr. 
NoEL-BakKER asking for an assurance 
that it was not to be taken as con- 
doning Japanese behaviour in China. 
Both were told that we had no inten- 
tion of withdrawing recognition from 
the legitimate Government in China, 
but that the Government saw no 
objection to improving our relations 
with Japan. 

It is to be hoped that the Cabinet 
have at last grasped how lamentably 
inadequate has been the propaganda 
service with which we have attempted 
to counter German poison among the 
northern neutrals. Increasingly vigor- 
ous action in this direction was referred 
to by Sir Jonn Rerrn, and it will all 
be needed. 

Things are looking up—as they are 
apt to whenever townsmen grow a 
little scared about their food supplies— 
for the farm labourer. Sir REarNaLD 
DorMAN-SMITH got a Second Reading 
for his Bill arranging that minimum 
wage levels should be fixed from a 
national standpoint before being ad- 
justed to local conditions. He said that 


farmers had accepted a measure of 
central control on condition there 
should still be a connection between 
wages and prices; the latter would be 
fully considered when the national 
minimum was fixed. He did not 
believe himself that a post-war slump 
in the industry was inevitable, and he 
hoped this Bill would prevent the 
drift from the country which presented 
a most serious menace. 

Mr. Tom WILLIAMS was glad that 
something was really being done for 
the labourer, but asked why farmers 
should be so anxious to link a minimum 
wage with prices now that the price 
of everything except watercress was 
guaranteed. Sir GEORGE CoURTHOPE 
saw breakers ahéad after the war in the 
obvious competition between — the 
British farmer and his Empire cousin; 
and he urged that the Minister should 
tour the Empire this summer with a 
party of producers with a view to a 
conference in London. 

“Rabbit jumps” was Mr. Lioyp 
GEORGE’s description of our agricul- 
tural methods; a little jump, then a 
nibble. He asked for an end to little 
Bills and for a comprehensive survey 
of the whole field. As for Labour 


criticism of the farmer, he said it was 
absurd when you considered that the 
profit on a farm of two hundred acres 
was less than £200 after a great deal of 
work, worry and risk to capital. 


Thursday, April 4th—The Front 
Bench still looked much the same in 
spite of the new deal. 

The spread of bottle-parties and the 
contraction of chorus-girls’ dresses is 
causing great uneasiness in the Com- 
mons, particularly to Dr. LirTLE, who 
suggested that the two went hand in 
hand. If this is true, it almost seems as 
if what is wanted is the introduction of 
bottle-dress. 

When the P.M. gave Mr. ATTLEE the 
programme for next week he announced 
that on Thursday the session will be 
secret in order that Members can say 
what they like about the economic war. 

The Unemployment Fund _ having 
made a handsome profit last year, it 
has been decided to pay off nearly half 
of its standing debt. This was defended 
by Mr. Brown and Mr. AssHETON as 
only prudent, but the Opposition 
thought that an opportunity was being 
lost for increasing benefits and easing 
procedure. 
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Third Class Sleepers 


LOVE joining in those cosy chats 

they have in The Times about this 

and that. So far they have not 
printed any of my letters, but just to 
write them is quite a thrill. All I get 
back is a lot of postcards saying that 
the contents of my communications 
have been noted, and with a big black 
letter in the corner, usually “F,” 
which I suppose means Futile. 

At the moment I am busy construct- 
ing a letter about the debate that is on 
at the moment. It is about Third Class 
Sleepers, and I want to tell The Times 
about my Uncle Percy, who was one of 
the lowest class sleepers that ever 
lived. Merely to call him third class 
is to exaggerate. When we lived at 
Battersea (the third house on the left 
past the fish-shop, with the bird-bath 
in the middle of the lawn, which was 
given me in exchange for one of my 
novels by a man named Richardson, 
who afterwards went to Tahiti) he 
used often to come and stay with us. 
He never brought his own razor, and 
his beard was so stubborn that he 
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would use three brand-new blades for 
each shave, so that he was a dead loss 
of ninepence every morning. However, 
my letter to The Times won't be about 
that, or about his habit of turning all 
the clocks with their faces to the wall 
because he said they were looking at 
him with contempt. It will be about 
his third-class sleeping. 

We used to give him the bedroom 
next to mine, and just as I was getting 
off to sleep he would shout through the 
wall that he wanted something to read, 
and I would take him the Telephone 
Directory or the Stores’ List, which 
were the only types of fiction he really 
liked, and this would calm him for 
half an hour, and then he would knock 
on the wall again and say he couldn’t 
get to sleep, and what about a brisk 
stroll in the moonlight? So I would 
get dressed again, and we would go for 
a brisk stroll in the moonlight; and 
then I would go to bed, and be just 
dropping off to sleep, when he would 
appear with a chess-board and make 
me play a couple of games. 

Then he would go back into his bed- 
room, and soon afterwards I would hear 
a loud crash and rush in to find him 
lying half-stunned on the floor, and he 
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would explain that he had read some- 
where that if you stood on your head 
it would help you go to sleep, owing 
to the blood-stream or something, and 
he had foolishly stood on his head on a 
chair so as not to get dust in his hair, 
instead of standing on his head on 
the floor like a sensible man—and of 
course it happened to be a chair I had 
repaired, and I had thought at the 
time the glue was a bit on the thin side. 

At about three in the morning he 
would make another effort to get to 
sleep, this time singing himself lulla- 
bies, and as he won a gold medal in 
the sergeant-majors’ voice marathon 
in the last war you can imagine that 
the only result was to keep both of us 
awake. At 5 a.m. he would come and 
rout me out to go for a walk and see 
the dawn rise over the hills. 

I have just had another look at The 
Times, and I find that the debate is 
about sleeping-compartments and not 
sleepers, so I shall have to keep Uncle 
Percy up my sleeve and think of some- 
thing to say about sleeping-compart- 
ments. I never actually hired one 
myself, but I had an aunt who did. A 
most interesting woman who used to 
breed moths. 











At the Revue 





“BEYOND CoMPERE” (DUCHEsS) 
Mr. RonaALD FRANKAU sailsso close to 

the wind that I should 

never be surprised to 

see him suddenly blown 

backwards. Triple and 

quadruple —entendres 

are well within his 

compass. He describes 


himself as the “low 
highbrow humorist,” 


and nobody will dis- 
pute the first part of 
this statement. 


_ 


One of the hardest of 
the critic’s jobs is try- 
ing to grade humour, 
because the definition 
of what should 


pass Fan) sy, 
varies so much 


from 
person to person and 


dards are shifting all 
the time I know some 
very nice people who 
think Mr. FRankKAu 
the funniest man who 
ever happened, and I 
know some equally 
nice people who would 
sweep out of this revue 
as soon as Mr. FrankKAv opened his 
mouth. And there it is. You have 
been warned. 


ty 
h . 
because average stan- Se 
‘ 
> 


He tells a story well, whatever the 
tinge of its content, and several 
sketches gave him elastic opportunities 
for the solemn commentarics 
which are his main line of 
attack. He wrote the whole 
of the show; and his lyrics 
are a good deal neater than 
most of those to be heard in 
the West End. I liked the 
scene in which he played an 
ancient major retailing dis- 
jointed reminiscences to a 
bunch of subalterns in a Mess. 
He caused such genuinely 


hopeless giggles among the 
subalterns that they found 


difficulty in getting out their 
lines at all. I suspect they 
had the added benefit of asides 
denied to us. 


Otherwise his best sketch 
personally was one which con- 
trasted British and American 
office methods as seen in the 
cinema. He dealt with our end 
of it, in the kind of office where 
the boss puts on a top-hat 


x 


Mr. 


BETWEEN 
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when he arrives and has to wind his 
telephone to revive a spark of life in 
it. Mr. Trp Ray took on in New 
York, with most of the Chorus as 


stenographers and a gangster hold-up 
between one sentence and the next. 





/\/ 


JUNGLE 


TALK IN 


CARELESS THE 


RONALD FRANKAU AND Miss RENEE ROBERTS 


If I had an office I should want it 
like that, and I must say I should 
terribly like to have one of those 
loud-speaker boxes on my desk, even 
if I had to talk to myself myself, if 
you know what I mean. They seem 
to me to lift the telephone, somehow 
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a slightly paltry device, on to quite 
a different plane and give it character 
and authority. 


A solo turn describing the life of a 
girl in a repertory company was admir. 
ably handled by Miss 

RENEE RoBERTs, dis. 


Phe carding the extra teeth 


she had blossomed as 
the British typist in 
the office sketch; and 
a fantasy which showed 
a symbolic struggle be- 
tween the new and the 
old ways of singing a 
song was well done by 
Miss Lisa p’EsSTERRE 
and Miss Sytvia 
SAETRE. Eventually, 
I am sorry to say, 
the Crooner triumphed 
over the Singer, who 
fell wounded - griev- 
ously by the cruel 
sounds issuing from 
the loud-speaker. Both 
these ladies can sing. 





] 





Mr. Ray was at his 
best fooling with a 
violin. It was rather 
a perfectly-timed piece 
of inconsequence when 
he paused in mid-gut 
and said dreamily, “I 
wonder what’s happened to LILLIAN 
usu?” With him in various exploits 
were Miss Hmary ALLEN, Mr. Max 
Kirsy and Mr. Gerry FITZGERALD. 
Only once, but with considerable 
effect, Mr. Thomas Goprrey danced 
for us. I should like to see much 
more of him, for he is an 
unsmiling original who clowns 
with a casual impudence which 
demands attention. 


Several of Mr. MonTE CRIck’s 
tunes deserve to get into general 
circulation. And the Chorus 
knows its job. But when all is 
said and done Mr. FRANKAU is 
most of the show, and whether 
you go to it or not must depend 
finally on how you feel about 
him. See Paragraph One. 

Eric. 
° ° 


“Sir, — An Englishman and & 
Frenchman agreed to fight a duel 
inadark room. The Euglishman, 
not wishing to hurt the Frenchman, 
tired up the chimney and brought 
the Frenchman down, 1 once 
perpetrated this joke on two Scots- 
men... 5." 

Letter to “ John 0° London's Weekly. 


And brought down the brace! 
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At the Play 





“THE SILVER PaTro.”’ (NEW) 

PERADA is obviously quite one of 
the pleasantest parts of our far-flung 
Empire. It is apparently in Central or 
South America, with all the sunshine 
and colour of that part of the world, but 
governed, with free and easy geniality, 
by the red-faced, active and human 
Governor Michael O’Hegan, ‘‘ Micky” 
to most (Mr. Percy Hremina). He has 
one handicap, an A.D.C. who is an 
exceedingly bad hat, ‘ 
not above forging 
the Governor’s signa- 
ture in the interests of 
the illicit drug-traffic. 
But what a small handi- 
cap it is by comparison 
with his great asset, 
the Silver Patrol, as 
fine a body of mounted 
police as the musical 
comedy stage can easily 
show! It is true that 
after receiving the 
honour of giving their 
name to the whole 
piece, the Silver Patrol 
have to accept a good 
many rebuffs from 
author and producer. 
It is a little difficult to 
communicate to the 
audience your sense of 
pride in your traditions 
when you are made to 
appear as a very un- 
exclusive body, mem- 
bership of which can 
be acquired overnight, 
both by gentlemen and 
gentlemen’s gentlemen 
who turn up from 
England with a murder 
trial to livedown. It is 
harder still when the gentleman’s gentle- 
man in question, Albert Stamp (Mr. GENE 
GERRARD), after providing light relief 
in charge of the Patrol’s donkey, blos- 
soms out as Major- Domo of Government 
House, with members of the Patrol at 
his orders as powdered flunkeys. 

This production, in short, has had a 
divided mind about the Silver Patrol; 
there are moments when it uses the 
corps as a way of arousing prevalent 
and deep-seated emotions in the 
audience, making the Patrol a symbol 
of many another company of men 
engaged upon dangerous public work. 
The Patrol boasts of keeping the 
tanges safe for strangers, but they do 
hot really seem to have any problems 
taxing their resources, and they come 
very easily to triumph. 
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For a musical comedy there is a great 
deal of story, from the first scene, with 
murder in a night-club, which drives 
the hero overseas to take up an odd but 
timely legaey—Dream Valley Ranch in 
Perada. This hero, to the programme 


‘Lord Montague Rayson, but to the 


other characters (including the Governor 
and the Valet) Lord Rayson, is played 
by Mr. Jack MELForD with a flexible 
unruffled ease which maintains the old 
musical-comedy tradition. He lets 
himself be pestered by the bad woman, 
Violette Gerhardi (Miss  SyLvia 


WELLING), who follows him to the 





CLEANING UP THE STAGE 


By tHE CHORUS 


colony. When she turned up I found 
the piece reminiscent of those panto- 


mimes, like Robinson Crusoe and 
Aladdin, where all the characters 


traverse the globe simultaneously but 
under a system of independent travel. 
The hero is not pleased to see her. 
Although he has been acquitted of 
shooting her husband, he is intending 
to start life afresh as Mr. Mortimer, 
and so far from being her third husband, 
he quickly decides that he wants to be 
Jaquita Jackson’s first. Jaquita is the 
heroine. Played by Miss ELizaBeTu 
Frencu, she is that familiar and 
attractive figure in so many musical 
plays, the girl without parents, who 
lives in spotless white jodhpurs, 
devoted to horses and country life, 
and living quite alone in remote places 
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until the curtain goes up and the hero 
appears. 

Their love-making is so immediate 
and obvious, and there is so little 
attempt to build up a situation, that 
it is a pity the mechanics of the story 
take up so much of the time. There 
are a number of good voices, including 
Mr. Percy Hemina’s, which we only 
hear once or twice. The chorus singing, 
notably the Patrol song at the begin- 
ning of Act Two, deserves high praise. 
All the humour is entrusted to Mr. 
GENE GERRARD. He is well supported 
by Miss Davina GriFFITHs, but he 
does not need much 
support, for he has a 
wide range and a par- 
ticular mastery in the 
art of passing under 
the influence of drugs 
or drink, when he 
effects a transition 
before our eyes which 
is at once convincing 
and richly comical. 
But Mr. GERRARD is 
alone in the range and 
opportunities of his 
part. For the rest, a 
playgoer who sees in 
the programme names 
like Jack MELForRD, 
Percy HeminG and 
Eric MatTurin must 
feel that too much 
talent is allowed to go 
unused and that the 
parts are all too slight 
for the players. 

It also seems a pity 
that a show with so 
much tuneful music 
and the kind of scenes 
and movement which 
would make boys and 
girls enjoy it should 
have been built round a 
story of passion which 
parents would not particularly care 
about having to explain—supposing 
there are children to whom anything 
has to be explained to-day or to whom 
the shameless Violette would come as 
a surprise. D.W. 


JHDOWD 


° ° 


“'TURBULENCE-PROMOTING COMBUSTION 
CHAMBER ” 
“Commercial Motor.” 


But M. Reynaud will change all that. 
° ° 


“One day at lunch we saw a cat with 
something in its mouth climb our wall. We 
found the cat was carrying a kitchen.” 

Daily Paper. 
So we had a cup of tea immediately. 








“1 hear we’re being relieved to-morron’ 
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Molesworth Detective 
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NORMAN SAWS SRDSE 
"40 


we’re going back for a refresher course.” 


(Contains: Diary of sloothes, chizzes, measels, drones, groans and moans.) 


ARCH 1. Mr trimp = (head- 
master) say all to xsmble in 
big skool and we all think 

Peason to get cane on account of white 
mouse in deaf master’s bed. Sit back 
gloating but no cane chiz. mr Trimp sa 
buter rashon haf dispeared from boot 
room. He sa he do not suspeck anebode 
but look at me chiz so do Mr oates— 
time he joined up? but i am incent. 
Noone sa so will track buter: 

suspecks 

1. schwarz, german boy (sabot- 

arge) 

2. molesworth 2 

3. Skool dog. 

4. deaf Master. 

March 2. Catch german measels 
and peason sa boo weedy german 
through sickroom door. MHaf 1579 
spots, not counting back of neck. 
Nothing to do draw mr Trimp and 
change into rose to match wallpaper. 


Weedy new bug in next bed he arsk me 
to tell him faire story chiz tell him a 
tuough one and he blub for mummy. 
Squadron of cats zoom about watch 
skool dog. It dig for moles; and some- 
times lie on its back exorsted. When 
mr Trimp call it slink away. Do not 
think it gilty of buter rashon not 
tuough enough. 

March 10. Back to skool chiz moan 
but matron sa i look peeky (ass?) 
molesworth 2 is weedy and Miss 
pringle (kindgarden) do not like him. 
She show him leafs and flowers and 
read stories for the want-to be read 
tos but he sa they are weedy. She read 
poems about gnomes and pixies but he 
only interested in Spinach, his monky 
and other dollys. He make nest for 
monkys in skool museem in coco beans 
prersented by Majer Forterskew. He 
is wonky. schwarz german boy is 
wonky to he orgnise new bugs into 
german bund. 


March 11. Walk with deaf master 
weedy crocodile and he point out birds 
with walking stick. Boo to coots and 
blackbirds. ‘itch follow us from 
vilage skool. Deaf master tell him to 
go away but he just grin. he sa to deaf 
master garn not fair big boots. Cheers. 
Fotherington-tomas who pick  cro- 
cusses want to walk hand in hand with 
titch and this scare him away. 
Fotherington-tomas is a girly and 
proud he can skip. Chuck lump of mud 
at him quietly and he blub. Deaf 
master comfort him but he rune away. 
mighty cheers from all. Buzz wizard 
brick on tin roof. 

March 12. Mr trimp sa stout finns 
will never sign peace. Rumour he to 
be called up for ministry of Informa- 
tion. Gloat. 


March 16. Track schwarz for buter 
rashon but he only throw stone at deaf 
master and hit him on the nut. Tuough 
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cheddar on deaf master actually. 
schwarz is weedy and he cant pla 
foopbal for toofee he always chasses 
goalkeeper or stands on his head. See 
molesworth 2 going to pig stys where 
he pot at pigs. Track him but he see 
me and shout flea flea anti-me then 
rune away. 

March 21. Leckture by Majer For- 
terskew War as i see it feeble. He haf 
red nose and when fotherington-tomas 
see him he blubs loudly and haf to go 
to matron. Absolute snubs. Deaf 
master put in slides all upside down 
and never hear when majer Forterskew 
click. Weedy slides, no blud, tanks or 
aeroplanes and all germans are alive. 
Mr trimp make speech and sa he sorry 
majer forterskew going away, but deaf 
master think it three cheers and cheer 
lustily. Wizard tea after mackeroons. 
Take record bite. 

March 22 Tuough trouble Majer 
Forterskew haf seen molesworth 2 
monkys in his coco beans and blow up. 
Molesworth 2 tells whoper and sa it 
was me he is an absolute roter just 
becos i bag his dinkytoy. Punishment 
clean out skool museum. Find old cake, 
Jenkins tonsils and mr Oates (geog) 
jim shoe. Deaf master come along and 
sa coco beans jolly interesting. I arsk 
about old cake and he sa rare green 
fungus sap. He is bats. 

March 23. Miss pringle and curate 
are sweteharts. Hem. Hem. 

March 24. Parents day and Pea- 
son’s mother comes very fat. She smell 
of scent poo gosh and call peason 
darling he is a girly. Mr trimp prowl 
nervously like skool dog he smile at 
Peason all teeth and call me Nigel 
(christan name) chiz chiz chiz chiz. 
Mrs Peason fondle Peason’s ears 
and schwarz sa we deckadent nation 
doomed to xtinction. Isaacs take out 
schwarz for set of cig. cards (battle- 
ships) now rare and dead frog. 

March 25. Life is odd sometimes. 


March 27. Read topping tale in 
prep man with red skull. Deaf master 
cob me chiz and give me deten and 
conduc mark (deceit) write out poem 
eg. harfleag harfleag harfleag onward 
rode the 3000. Haf old copy in english 
book so tear out and take up careful 
chizzing Room ponk of tobaco and 
in middle deaf masters favrite box. 
Inspect box and find BUTER painted on 
it. Tell Peason who bet me million 
pounds i am wrong bet him million 
trillion back. It is deaf masters half 
day when he haf tea at cozy teashop 
(stuffs cream cakes?) so open box and 
find old socks. Absolute chiz. Peason 
hasty about million trillion pounds and 
sa it no fair I feigned fingers crossed. 
He demand payment so give him 
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soldier (german fighting troops) belong- 
ing to schwarz. schwarz sa just like 
england 


April 1. April fools day will chiz 
all masters and misteresses also skool 
dog. Will pin kick me on deaf masters 
back. Awate oppertunity but deaf 
master sa haf i not seen aeroplane 
crash on big field. Dash out but 
nothing there. Chiz chiz chiz grind 
teeth and buzz aple at skool pig 
instead. Peason votes we stick draring 
pin on deaf masters chair revenge but 
he come too soon and there shouts of 
K.Y. Sit down in place on draring pin. 
Drone Deaf master highly delighted 
he haf placed it there and give us lesson 
on how to win the war. 
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April 2. End of term cheers cheers 
pack tuckboxs. Everbode happy and 
quizz ego everything. Isaacs swap 
skool piano with fortherinton-tomas 
for camera. (browne No 2). All to big 
skool where mr Trimp sa we all 
pleased to know that majer forterskew 
haf presented at begning of term dead 
snake to skool museum. He open box 
but buter rashon inside. Absolute 
snubs. Where is snake? Isaacs sa he 
haf found one and sold to gardners 
boy. He gets 6. Mr trimp sa bound to 
rain tomow. 

April 3. Sun shines glorously. We 
are all very big fools and we don’t like 
skool at all. 


the end. 
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Leaflet-proof 





Familiar Occasions 


KE do so want to hear about 
your experiences in France. 
It must have been—do sit 
anywhere you like, please. On Sundays 
we always—This is Jane, and this is 
John—oh, and Miss McHoppit. 
Captain Scramm, Miss McHoppit. 
just sit anywhere you like.” 

“Shall I come here?” 

“Do, do. Anywhere. I’m afraid on 
Sundays we always—Do sit anywhere 
you like, Miss McHoppit. My husband 
will be down in one moment, Captain 
Scramm. On Sundays he never—Oh, 
there you are, dear! We’re hoping to 
hear all about France from Captain 
Scramm.” 

“Excellent. I’m afraid that on 
Sundays we always—No, no, please 
don’t move.” 

“Mayn’t I . 

“No, no. You just sit still. 
then, Jane.” 

“It’s John’s turn. But if he doesn’t 
want to——” 

“Nonsense, of course he wants to.” 

“No, Daddy, I don’t. Let Jane.” 

“Look here, mayn’t I——?” 

“No, really, Captain Scramm. You 
have got to tell us all about France. 
Oh, Miss McHoppit, don’t bother, 
please. Jane, take round the soup, 
darling. The other side.” 

“But T really—thank you so much 
—I really would rather—Mayn’t I 
help?” 

“No, no. We've quite used to it. 
We always do, on Sunday nights. I 
only hope you don’t mind a cold 
supper. The bread, dear. The other 
side.” 

“Not for me, thanks.” 

“The biscuits, darling. On the side- 
board. Not there—there. Well, about 
the French, Captain Scramm.” 

“Well, I was tremendously struck 
with one thing in particular——” 

“—other side, darling. And poor 
Miss McHoppit is still waiting for her 
soup—struck with one thing in particu- 
lar, Captain Scramm ?” 

“Now then, Scramm, what are you 
going to drink. Beer, white wine, 
whisky-and-soda ¢” 

“Thanks, I'd like a glass of beer.” 

“Good. Ill open some.” 

“The: corkscrew should be in the 
middle drawer of the sideboard, dear 
—not the end one. I’m sure France 
must have been just what you say. 
It’s all right, Miss McHoppit, don’t 
move, please, I can reach it quite well 
from here.” 

“Bread, Jane?” 
“No, thanks. Can I have the toast ?” 
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Now 
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“The toast, if you wouldn’t mind, 
Captain Scramm.” 

“Thank you very much.” 

“Poor Miss McHoppit has no water, 
John. Yes, I think I know just what 
you mean about the French. They’re 
so extraordinarily French in some 
wavs—though not of course in all. 
Miss McHoppit, what are you doing ? 
The children can manage quite well.” 

“Can't I . 

‘No, no, please don’t move. On 
Sundays we always do it all ourselves. 
Go on about France. Take the soup- 
cups, John—Oh, well fielded, darling! 
I do hope you don’t hate the sound 
of a knife being sharpened, Captain 
Scramm ? My husband always sharpens 
the carving-knife before carving, and so 
many people find it sets their teeth on 
edge. Children, the salad. Other way 
round.” 

“Thank you so much.” 

“Thank you.” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Oh, thank you.” 

“Oh, Miss McHoppit—thank you. 
Don’t trouble, please. Thank you. 
Very much indeed.” 

“T hope you can manage cold 
chicken, Scramm? I’m afraid on 
Sunday nights we always try to save 
trouble by having cold supper and 
waiting on ourselves.” 

“Do you really? 
awfully good idea!” 





I say, what an 
E. M. D. 


°o ° 


A Hairly Totes... 


WISH IT had never known Harte. 
He told me something I just can’t 
get out of my mind. It was quite 
a long time ago. Apropos of nothing at 
all Harte suddenly observed: 
“A hairly totes, and a mairly totes, 
but a kiddlytivytoo.” 
“T beg your pardon?” I said, not 
quite following his remark. 
“A hairly totes, and a mairly totes, 
but a kiddlytivytoo,” he repeated. 
“Really?” I said, and turned the 


subject rather hastily by asking him if 


he had read any good books lately. 
But the thing wouldn’t let go of my 
brain. After a bit I said: 

“By the way—er—what was that 
you were saying just now? You know, 
something about a—about a . 

“Tt wasn’t important,” he said, with 
a grin. “I only mentioned that a 
hairly totes, and a mairly totes, but a 
kiddlytivytoo.” 




















“Of course, yes! Let me see, a 
hairly-mairly 4 

“No, no! A hairly totes . 

“and a mairly totes——” 
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“__but a kiddlytivytoo,” he finished 
for me. 

“ Extraordinary!” I murmured, 
wishing my pride would let me ask 
what he was driving at. 

“So I thought, when I was first 
told it.” 

“Do you mind seeing if I’ve got it 
right?” 

He heard me speak my piece, and 
shook his head. 

“No, no, you must get it in the right 
order, or you miss the essential 
rhythm.” 

He spent ten minutes laboriously 
instructing me. At the end of the 
lesson I was letter-perfect. I went 
home muttering it over to myself. In 
the night I awoke in a cold sweat. I 
had forgotten the tricky bit at the end. 
I jumped for the phone and called 
Harte up. 

‘A hairly totes, and a mairly totes 
..” I said. 

_ “—butakiddlytivytoo,” said Harte. 
“Good night, old man.” 

“A kiddlytivytoo!” I echoed thank. 
fully. “Good night.” 

I went back to bed and slept 
soundly. 

I still remembered it at breakfast. 

“What’s that in the paper?” asked 
my wife. “A hairly what?” 

I put my paper down and glared at 
her. 

“A hairly totes, and a mairly totes, 
but a kiddlytivytoo!” I barked. 

“How very peculiar!” she said. “A 
hairly totes, and a mairly totes, but a 
kiddlytivytoo.” 

‘Your memory is very good,” | 
said bitterly. 

When I came back from work she 
said : 

‘“My memory is much too good. | 
haven't been able to get a moment to 
myself all day. I find myself reciting it 
the whole time.” 

“You're lucky,” I said. “I’ve been 
singing it.” 

“What's the tune?” 

I sang it to her. It was a sort of 
cross between “A Life on the Ocean 
Wave” and the “Light Cavalry 
Overture.” 

‘T wish I’d thought of that before,” 
said my wife. “I’ve been trying and 
trying, but I couldn't get a tune to 
fit it.” 

‘Nobody at the office could, either, 
until I thought of that one,” I said 
proudly. 

It occurred to me that maybe Harte 
didn’t know the tune either. I tele- 


phoned him and sang it to him. He 
said he preferred his own setting. I 
inquired what it was, and he said 
it was practically “ Pollywollydoodle, 
with two or three notes left out to make 
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it scan. I stiffly told him he had no 
ear for music and hung up on him. 

My wife hesitated. I could see she 
was swallowing her pride. 

“Er—what does it mean ?”’she asked. 

“I don’t know. I didn’t like to ask 


Harte. A hairly totes, and a mairly 
totes——”” 


“—but a kiddlytivytoo. I like 
kiddlytivytoo!” 
“So do I. Best part of the whole 


thing.” 

We were doing it most of the 
evening, 
_ Inthe night I had a nightmare about 
it. I kept on trying to sing it, but I 
could only sing “A kiddlytotes, a 
kiddlytotes, @ kiddlytotes,” which 
didn’t fit the music. I woke in tears. 
My wife and I were both rather snap- 
pish at breakfast, and before I left she 
made me promise to swallow my pride 
too and find out from Harte what it 
meant. She said it made her feel such 


4 fool in front of the tradesmen, not 
knowing. 


SPRING 


I tried to get in touch with Harte, 
but he was out of town. It is my belief 
he had been ordered away for a rest- 
cure to ward off a nervous breakdown. 
I slammed down the receiver, leaving 
the operator murmuring, “Kiddly- 
tivytoo,” and put in the rest of the day 
scribbling it out on my blotting-pad. I 
went home early, had four whiskies 
and retired to bed. 

I spent a week trying to locate Harte. 
By the end of that time the staff at the 
office, my waitress at lunch, the ticket- 
collector at the station, a number of 
shop-assistants and telephone-opera- 
tors, and all my friends and acquain- 
tances were as anxious as I was that I 
should trace him. I had almost given 
up hope when I phoned him once 
more and wearily whispered, “A 
hairly totes, and a mairly totes, but a 
kiddlytivytoo.” 

“Don’t, old man!” groaned Harte’s 
voice miserably. “I went to East- 
bourne to get away from it here. Now 
I’ve had to come back here to get away 


2? 


from it at Eastbourne. 
am I home than e 

“Harte, I must know!” I cried 
hoarsely. “What does it mean?” 

“It doesn’t do any good knowing. 
It’s just as bad even then.” 

“Never mind! Tell me!” 

“Tt means just what you say.” 

“But I don’t say anything. Except 
of course ‘a hairly totes, and a mairly 
totes, but a kiddlytivytoo.’” 

“Well, it’s true, and damned be the 
soulless sadistic man who told me 
in the first place. A hare will eat oats, 
and a mare will eat oats. Not only that, 
but a kid will eat ivy too.” 

He was right. It did no good at all. 
I have known not a moment of mental 
peace since that ill-starred night when 
Harte first declared that a hairly totes, 
and a mairly totes, but a kiddlytivytoo. 
My single crumb of comfort is that I 
do not suffer alone. For all that, | wish 
—oh, how I wish!—that, even if hares 
eat oats and mares eat oats, kids 
didn’t eat ivy too. 


And no sooner 
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Man of Destiny ? 

Arrer HitLer, what? Or who?! That, if not the question 
of the moment, may at a moment not far distant become a 
burning question; to which, in Nemesis ? (Caps, 10/6), Mr. 
DovcLas REED, who has won his spurs as a_ prophet, 
suggests a possible, if not perhaps a probable, answer. It is 
an answer which will surprise many people, for many people 
have never heard of, or have forgotten, OrTro STRASSER. 
Yet STRASSER, whose brother GREGOR was HITLER’s rival 
for the Chancellorship in 1933 and paid the penalty in the 
infamous “purge” of the following year, was an important 
figure in the National Socialist Movement—until he dis- 
covered the true character and aims of the men, and of one 
man in particular, with whom he had allied himself. Daring 
to defy the FuEHRER, he became and has remained a 
fugitive, in constant peril from a Gestapo as efficient and 
ruthless ten years ago as it is to-day. But (Mr. Reep tells 
us) in the Gestapo itself, as everywhere in the Nazi organisa- 
tion, STRASSER’s own agents, the men of the Black Front. 
are at work, preparing for the day which may or may not 
dawn, when his ideas for a better Germany can be put into 
practice. Those ideas, for a “German Socialism” opposed 
alike to Nazism and to Communism, are well worth ponder- 
ing in Mr. Reep’s lucid exposition; while as for STRASSER’s 
“astounding story of adventure and hairbreadth escape,” 
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which is “‘just Fenimore Cooper, Edgar Wallace, Phillips 
Oppenheim and all the others come true,” Mr. Regp 
reports it in a manner worthy of those distinguished 
writers and himself. 


Man of Science 

Knocking spots of hydrogen off the atom of nitrogen by 
bombardment with a-particles, the wizard of the Cavendish 
Laboratory unified our conception of the final physical 
structure of the universe. By demonstrating the possibility 
of the building up of more complex elements from simpler 
ones under astral conditions he went far to solve one of the 
central riddles of Creation. Dr. NoRMAN FEATHER is 
completely at home among X-rays, radium emanations, 
electrons, quantums, and all the modern sorcery that makes 
the Philosopher’s Stone seem a toy for a medieval fairy, 
His biography of his friend and teacher—Lord Rutherford 
(BLACKIE, 5/-)—is almost wholly a scientific appreciation. 
One does just gather that his hero was born in New Zealand 
and worked in Cambridge, Montreal, Manchester and again 
in Cambridge, but it is the brilliant exploration in magnetic 
fields of mystery that absorbs him, as it absorbed Ruruer. 
FORD himself. In a period when the world’s laboratories 
were in ferment following up the pioneer work of HERTz and 
2ONTGEN and BkEcQUEREL, when “wireless” was daily 
reaching out longer and more sensitive fingers, when 
the Curtes were isolating radium and mathematicians 
were working overtime to assimilate the new knowledge, 
<UTHERFORD year after year was the man to open new 
vistas of human thought. Dr. FEATHER passes on to his 

readers not a little of the thrill of discovery. 





White Collar Girl 

Structurally Kitty Foyle, by Mr. CuRIstoPpHER Mortey 
(FABER AND FABER, 8/3), follows the simplest form that the 
novel can take, that of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century novelists. It tells the straightforward story of the 
narrator’s own life, with very little plot, a succession of 
small incidents and a host of minor characters. The whole 
interest of such a story depends on matters which are not 
always in themselves particularly interesting, but become so 
because of their association with the thought and expression 
of the centxal figure. Mr. Morey’s central figure is an 
American ‘‘career woman,” chief assistant to a beauty 
specialist, who uses the colloquial language of her kind, a 
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ADVICE TO THOSE WHO USE SACCHARINE IN THE[R TEA: AVOID THE FURTIVE MANNER, AS If MAY LEAD TO YOUR 


INTENTIONS BEING MISUNDERSTOOD. 
“Now THEN—— 


——NONE OF YOUR SUICIDING HERE! ” 


W. Bird, April 10th, 1918 


language which is pliable enough to be subtle as well as 
candid. “Things,” as she says, ‘““come into my mind the 
way I like them, so they sound comical and at the same 
time they’re true and they sting.” Whether Kitty is a 
typical or exceptional person must be guessed. She is full 
of life, but she has at least one advantage which compara- 
tively few of her class enjoy. It is that behind her is the 
author’s seemingly inexhaustible sense of humour and his 
satirical conception of the contrasts to be found in American 
life. Anyhow she is certainly very entertaining. 





Narrow Seas 


Mr. Witttam Buain, who records the sea career of 
Captain WILLIAM Brown under the title Home is the Sailor 
(Hurst AND BLackeTt, 12/6), has had no lack of interesting 
material to his hand, and, although an occasional touch of 
sophistication betrays the professional narrator, he has on 
the whole been successful in keeping his own personality in 
the background and that of his subject to the fore. Captain 
Brown’s experience has followed unusual lines. The 
majority of sailors of his period who, like him, “‘left the sea 
'o go into steamships,” did so by way of cargo or passenger 
liners. His choice fell on the narrow seas of the Far East— 


seas full of dangers, hidden and visible, from reefs and 
shoals, charted and uncharted, worst of all perhaps from the 
dreaded typhoon, of a struggle with which Captain Brown 
has a vivid account. The years spent in command of 
Burmese-owned craft plying among picturesquely-named 
archipelagos such as ConraD loved, and later as a pilot 
in Penang, have provided him with a wealth of entertaining 
reminiscence, not least an account of the visit of the 
redoubtable raider Emden to that port, and of the lucky 
chance which saved the shipping there from voN MUELLER’s 
guns. 





Spy and Counter-Spy 


Mr. A. G. MAcpDoNELL, by his Crew of the Anaconda 
(MacmILuan, 7/6), must be about-the first to get in with a 
thriller that has the present war as background. Spy yarns 
have been common enough, goodness knows, but he has hit 
on the fresh idea of importing, for the evil purposes of the 
chiet villain, a handful of the most able and efficient of 
American gangster-killers. It is this that brings in his 


hero, one Denis Halloran, an engaging and sporting adven- 
turer whose unethical exploits in the United States and 
elsewhere have endowed him with a ripe experience of that 
type of performer which is of great value to our counter 
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whose technique, faced with unexpected 
methods, is incomplete. The story is spirited. There are 
automatics carried under the arm, not a few murders, and 
human gorillas. Inspector Anderson is well done, and Paul, 
a French cook, is amusing. The green-eyed Florinda, too, 
is a clever and attractive girl. In bringing her into the 
trouble at all Mr. MACDONELL is perhaps boldly unconven- 
tional. She appears to have no official standing, but is the 
daughter of a contre-espionage colonel of the highest 
responsibility who, somewhat imprudently, 
her everything. However, as it is she who by 
tumbles to the solution of the 
mystery, it is not for us to 
murmur. But, with no wish 
to be too particular, does, or 
would, our real hush - hush 
authority confide our deepest 
secrets to a daughter, green 


organisation, 


seems to tell 
good luck 
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one told by a dog, are all light and entertaining, and even in 
a few brief memories at the end of the book (1914-1918) he 
somehow manages to be serious without becoming heavy in 
the process. By his own statement he has made only about 
a couple of dozen short stories in a busy life, and that was 
when he had nothing else to do. One does not like to wish 
him plenty of idleness in the future, but one would like a 
good many more of his short stories. These in the present 
collection vary excellently in subject and form. The reader 
may be left to pick out his favourite for himself, with pe rhaps 
a slight preference for one entitled *Five-Eighths,” which 
deals with a ‘school footer 
match and a girl with eyes 
like blue poached eggs. But 
maybe it’s that queer expres. 
sion that makes the story 
sticki out. 


; —— ———— 





eyes or no green eyes! It is 
an interesting — 


A Novelist Looks Back. 

There is a certain amount 
of sense, apart from the fun of 
the thing, in making a sort 
of catalogue raisonné of the 
ingredients of your pre-this- 
war world—if only because 
you can tick the things you 
would like to keep when you 
make up your mind, or Pro- 
vidence makes up your mind 
for you, to get rid of the 
junk. In so far as this dis- 
cernment is shown, Mr. Lovts 
GOLDING’S panorama of The 
World I Knew (HutTcHinson, 
8/6) is an interesting as well 
as an entertaining — book. 
Child of Jewish immigrants 
who deserted the banks 
the Dnieper for those of the 
Irwell, Mr. GOLDING’s reminis- 
cences betray a racial tenacity 
tempered by an equally racial 
benevolence. He learnt many 
odd things after he left the 
Manchester Grammar School and Oxford: why Hollywood 
is like Oxford, for instance; the loathsomeness of bull- 
fighting in Spain and pig-sticking in Morocco; and what 
it feels like to be kicked in a Berlin beer-cellar. But 
his pictures of his mother’s household and of Zionist 
Palestine are glimpses of what he prizes most: a wisdom 
behind and ahead of ieee politics. 








Hay While the Sun Shines 


The many friends of “Tan Hay” will rejoice to see the 
familiar signature on Stand at Ease (HopDDER AND 


STOUGHTON, 7/6), a collection of stories and memories put 
together no doubt at times between the more austere labours 
of Major-General J. H. Betru. The tales, except perhaps for 





‘Sorry, Sir—no beefsteak for at least a week.” 


A Family Party 
Readers of detective stories 
who expect to be given a 
reasonable chance to solve 
problems for themselves are 
hereby warned to leave Thei 
Came Both Mist and Snoi 
(GOLLANCZ, 7/6) severely alone 
Never among the sensational 
tales of recent years has @ 
more complete bamboozle beet 
offered to the public. But 
apart from the climax Mr 
MicHAEL INNES’ story is in 
many ways the best that he 
has written. ‘‘We are,” the 
narrator says, “‘the slaves o 
words,” and several times it 
“Stop Press,” for instance, it 
was possible to think that the 
glamour of words was getting 
Mr. INNES down and worrying 
both him and his followers 
But in this tale of strange 





relations, gathered  togethel 
under one roof and unde 


extraordinary circumstances, 
he has been careful to restrail 
his verbosity. It is a neat and 
a humorous yarn that he has to tell, and this fact makes the 
ending not only a real but also an annoying misfortune. 


Peace and War 


Although it is easy to find several incidents in The Purvis 
Family (GUARDIAN Press, 2/6) that are almost incredible, 
D. H. BarpBer’s little book is so full of good intentions that 
to criticise it severely would be unkind, if not unjust. Jn. 
Purvis’s attempted suicide, Major Caffyn’ s sudden change 
of front and Mrs. Slurk’s death strain one’s ; powers of belie 
but in a book written for a purpose this can be forgivel. 
The small volume can be read in an hour or 80, and what: 
ever one’s opinion of its literary value there is no doubt 
that it reveals an honest point ‘of view. 
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